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Will Your Garden 
Withstand the Heat? 


HEN it’s mid-summer and plenty 


hot—there’s no reason why your 
garden should have a neglected look. 
A mulch of Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss will do wonders in helping you 
keep your garden beautiful all summer 


long. 


The millions of tiny air-filled cells of 
Emblem-Protected Peat Moss give it 
excellent insulating properties. When 
used as a mulch, it maintains a uniform, 
even temperature in the root area and 
prevents the rapid escape of moisture 
from the soil underneath. Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss not only protects 
your plants from the parching sun, but 
prevents soil crustation, eliminates 
weeding and saves you many hours of 


watering and cultivating labor. 


Our new bulletin on “Summer Mulch- 
ing” 


tion 


is filled with worthwhile informa- 
every garden lover should have. 
Just mail the coupon below for your 


FREE copy. 

on the side of every bale of PROTECT, 
peat moss you buy. Itis nor == 

a brand designation— but a AV 0 
moss is Emblem-Protected. / 
p o AT Anges 


CAUTION—Look for the PI C Emblem 
stamp of approved quality, 
there for your protection. 
Only nature’s finest peat 
VALUABLE GARDEN 

BULLETINS. WRITE TODAY 
PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION H 7-4 
Educational, Advertising & Research Depi. 
155 John Street, NewYork, N.Y. 









Please send me a Free copy of your 
new bulletin on “Summer Mulching.” 
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eRe a eee Clee” 
¢ Garden Work for Early July 


To es ee ee ee ees ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee 
DELPHINIUM and hollyhock seeds should be sown as soon as they 


are ripe. 

IT IS important to keep newly planted trees and shrubs well 
watered. 

IT IS not too late to sow six-weeks beans to give a supply of string 
beans for Fall use. 

BEARDED irises may be divided and new plants set out at any time 
in the next two months. 

DO NOT neglect to stake the perennials in garden beds and borders 
before they begin to bend and break. 

LATE cabbages and cauliflower may be set out, keeping in mind that 
the soil must be well firmed under the roots. 

TURNIPS may be planted at any time within the next two weeks. 
They are good vegetables to follow early crops. 











WISTARIAS may be pruned now and will be benefited, as a rule, by | 


much harder trimming than is usually given them. 
ROSE beds and perennial beds may be kept cool and moist and much 


cultivating and watering avoided by the frequent use of peat moss | 


as a mulch, putting it on two inches deep. 


THE BLOOMING season of many campanulas like C. persicifolia | 
and C. pyramidalis may be extended by clipping off the separate | 


blossoms as they wither. 


DAPHNE cneorum is easily increased by layering trailing branches at | 
this season. First, make a little incision in the under part of the | 


stem and cover with two inches of soil. 


NEPETA mussini is easily propagated by cuttings made in July. The | 


new, soft growth should be pinched off and placed in sand in a 
shaded coldframe. 

I'T IS not too late to start annuals for Fall blooming, including annual 
lupines, Virginia stock, night-scented stock, godetias, mignonette 
and Drummond's phlox. 

SNOW-IN-SUMMER, Cerastium tomentosum, should be pruned 
hard at this season, especially in the rock garden, as it makes very 
rapid growth. 


| MANY house plants are benefited by being placed out-of-doors at 


this season. They may be set under trees, but it is better to plunge 
them to the rim of the pot with a layer of ashes underneath. 

I'T IS important to continue spraying the rose bushes, the del- 
phiniums and the phloxes with some good proprietary remedy for 
controlling blight and mildew. Many garden makers continue to 
rely on the Massey dust for keeping black spot and mildew from 
their roses. 

CONSTANT spraying with a contact poison is necessary to keep 
nasturtiums, sweet peas, golden glow and other plants free from 
lice, but this is a simple matter if the lice are not allowed to 
become numerous. Spraying with a strong stream from the hose 
is also effective by knocking off the lice. 
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PROTECT 
MID -SUMMER 
BLOOMS 


from attacking hordes of insect pects 
which flourish in warm weather 
months. Careful spraying with a de- 
pendable insecticide will protect your 
plants and give you better garden 
results. 


SPRAY WITH 
Wihson’s 
0.K. PLANT SPRAY 


For 32 years a safe, reliable insect:- 
cide that produces results. Does not 
burn or discolor tender growths. Used 
for many years on America’s foremost 
gardens and estates. An economical 
spray—simple to use—protecting flow- 
ering plants, shrubs, evergreens and 
trees from mid-summer infestations of 
Aphids, Thrips, Worms, Bugs and 
other common pests. Use NOW for 
successful garden results. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
Write to 


Dent. E 7-1 eo 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 














DUSTING 


THE MODERN 
EASY WAY TO 


KEEP PESTS 
UNDER CONTROL 


For all common insect garden 
pests and diseases, commercial 
growers use dusting to produce 
superb flowers and huge crops 
of vegetables. The three best 
formule are now put up for your 
convenience in the 


HARDY 


Home Gardener's Dusting Kit 


$3.20 del'd 
(without blower or deflector $2.45) 


Complete, 3 one-pound canisters, 
blower with deflector extension, 
control chart, in storage carton. 
Easy to use — safe — sure to 
please. 


THE HARDY CO. 
| Belfry Terrace 


Lexington Massachusetts 











Entered 2s second-class matter December 8. 1904. at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August | + 


1925 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





T IS difficult to decide whether one should begin with 
peonies, sweet peas or lilies when describing the mid-June 
exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. For 
several years the Cherry Hill 
Nurseries of West Newbury, 
Mass., has set up at Horticul- 
tural Hall in Boston the finest 
groups of peonies to be found at 
any exhibition in America. This 
year's exhibit was less spectacular than some seen in former 
vears, but, on the other hand, its simplicity and its natural- 
ness gave it unusual appeal. Iwo islands in the center of the 
hall planted with peonies, and containing several trees, sug- 
gested just what might be done in the making of peony beds 
for a Spring garden. 

Rhododendrons, banked on one side of the hall and inter- 
spersed with ferns, looked as though they might have been 
growing there for years. They included kinds which have 
been found reasonably hardy in New England—Rhododen- 
dron caractacus, R. roseum superbum, R. album grandifiorum, 
R. album elegans. R. ignatius sargent, R. roseum elegans, R. 
everestianum and the named variety Charles Dickens. 





Peonies, Sweet Peas and 


Lilies Share Show Honors 


Across the hall was an equally well-arranged group of aza- 
leas, including Azalea rosea, A. calendulacea, A. arborescens, 
A. obtusa and several very interesting hybrids of A. pontica, 
reddish in hue and intense in 
their coloring. It is probable 
that these pontica hybrids must 
be planted only in_ sheltered 
spots in New England, as 
A. pontica itself is not consid- 
ered hardy north of New York. Both the rhododendron and 
azalea exhibits were staged by the Cherry Hill Nurseries. 

Another excellent group of peonies was set up by W. C. 
Otis of Woburn, whose flowers, arranged with rare restraint, 
were well grown. In the adjoining room, given over to classes, 
were some of the newer varieties, including T. F. Donahue’s 
large white Chestnut Hill. 

The sweet pea exhibits centered around a marvelous gold 
medal-winning group set up by Mrs. Francis B. Crowninshield 
of Marblehead, Thomas H. Murray, superintendent. A black 
velvet backdrop proved a perfect foil for some of the newest 
varieties, including the huge white Gigantic. An award of 
merit by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society only added 
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Peonies in a simple garden arrangement, and a large display of individual varieties in containers against a background of evergreens. won 
a gold medal award for the Cherry Hill Nurseries at the June Exhibition in Boston. 
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to the honors which this variety has received. The Royal 
Horticultural Society had awarded it the Abol trophy ‘‘for 
the greatest advancement since the War in any one species, 
tribe or strain of plants,’’ and the Scottish National Sweet 
Pea Society had given it a gold medal. 

What was probably the most extensive exhibit of June 
and July flowering lilies ever staged in the United States was 
set up by John Scheepers, Inc., of New York. A total of 47 
species and hybrids were shown in this gold-medal exhibit. 
Mountain laurel made a particularly pleasing background for 
the display. 

For the first time in the history of flower shows in Boston 
a display of mountain laurel in full flower was a featured 
exhibit. This effective display was staged by the Weston Nur- 
series, Inc., Weston. The interesting combination of the white 
begonia Crystal Queen and nicotiana was used in an exhibit 
set up by Breck’s of Boston. Louis Vasseur of Milton showed 
a group of large-flowered clematis hybrids. 

Two interesting groups of orchids were set up, one by 
Edwin S. Webster, Chestnut Hill, and the other by Butter- 
worth’s, Framingham. Garden roses in variety were shown 
by Mrs. Carroll Akeley, Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall and James H. 
Cass. Edwin S. Webster and Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall exhibited 
a variety of pelargoniums and standard fuchsias. A display of 
long-spurred hybrid columbines was staged by J. L. Miller, 
Greenland, N. H. 

Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby, Charles J. Allen, gardener, entered 
two unusual tropical plants, one of which, Brunsfelsia pauci- 
flora, received special notice. Walter Leonard, Raynham, re- 
ceived a silver medal for Fairfax strawberries. 


Lilies from the Mid-South Exhibited 


At the Spring Flower Show of the Rappahannock Valley 
Garden Club, held in Fredericksburg, Va., June 3 and 4, a spe- 
cial section was devoted to true lilies. This section was spon- 
sored by the Lily Committee of the Garden Club of Virginia, 
with the co-operation of the American Horticultural Society. 

In addition to eight lily classes, there was a special display 
of lilies, and two educational exhibits were staged. One 
showed growing seedlings in various stages of propagation 
from seeds, scales and bulbils, together with photographs 
illustrating methods of propagation. The other was an effec- 
tive display of 24 photographs of lily varieties. 

The date was chosen to demonstrate the number of early 
varieties available to the mid-southern gardener, and empha- 
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sized the possibility of keeping lilies in storage. Some of the 
flowers had been stored for over two weeks. There were fine 
specimens of Lilium martagon album, L. tenuifolium Golden 
Gleam, L. davuricum luteum, L. elegans in variety, L. han- 
som, L. amabile, and L. pyrenaicum. This was the first at- 
tempt of any showing of lilies by amateurs south of the 
Potomac. 


Appointment of a Lily Committee 


At the annual meeting of the American Horticultural So- 
ciety in Washington, held several weeks ago, it was decided to 
complete the arrangements for a lily committee and for the 
publication of a Lily Year Book, planned somewhat after the 
fashion of the American Daffodil Year Book. 

Several horticultural organizations have accepted invita- 
tions to membership in the committee, the personnel of which 


now stands as follows: 

B. Y. Morrison, chairman pro tem, Washington, D. C., American Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Mr. William N. 
Society. 

Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox, Peekskill, N. Y., Horticultural Society of New York. 

Mr. Montague Free, Brooklyn, N. Y., Brooklyn Botanic Garden. 

Mrs. J. Norman Henry, Gladwyn, Pa., Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 

Dr. L. M. Massey, Ithaca, N. Y., N. Y. State College of Agriculture. 

Mrs. Lewis Parsons, Villa Nova, Pa., Garden Club of America. 

Dr. J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mr. Edwin C. Powell, Rockville, Md. 

Mr. George Slate, Geneva, N. Y., Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Dr. A. B. Stout, New York, N. Y., New York Botanical Garden. 

Mrs. Joseph G. Walker, Woodberry Forest, Va., Garden Club of Virginia. 


Craig, Weymouth, Mass., Massachusetts Horticultural 


National Association of Gardeners 


The 27th annual convention of the National Association 
of Gardeners will be held at the Warwick Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on August 10, 11 and 12. The program is being 
prepared by the Philadelphia branch under the direction of 
Frederick Moore of Haverford, Pa., the general convention 
chairman, and Harold Graham of Elkins Park, Pa., chairman 
of the program committee. In the course of the meeting a 
memorial to the late William Kleinheinz in the Tookany 
Creek Parkway will be unveiled. 

The association now has 21 branches located in different 
parts of the country all engaged in practical work. The Phila- 
delphia branch sponsors the Philadelphia Lawn School in 
co-operation with Penn State College and is also on the air 
through Station KYW the second Friday of each month at 
1:30 p.m. 


New Lilies Make Their Bow in Boston 


Many handsome hybrids give promise 
of improving the lily situation 


\ X THAT are we coming to in the matter of lilies? The 

present situation reminds one of Major Edward 

Bowes’ oft-repeated remark about the wheel of for- 
tune, ‘Around and around she goes and where she stops no- 
body knows.” Lily growing is a gamble at the best—a 
fascinating gamble, however, and one which commands the 
close attention of garden makers. Lily diseases are prevalent in 
most parts of the country. They cause heavy losses, and most 
persons know nothing about thera—how to identify them or 
how to get rid of them. Some may say that it is useless for the 
amateur to try growing lilies. This is entirely a wrong atti- 
tude, however. It is quite possible that too much attention has 
been given to lily diseases. Many lilies are surprisingly per- 
sistent. In any event, the bulbs are sufficiently cheap to be 
replaced. 

Most garden makers expect to renew their tulips every two 
or three years if not more often. There is no reason why some 
lilies—the hard-to-grow kinds—should not be placed in the 
same category. It may be just as well not to look upon them 


as a permanent investment. There are few flowers which will 
give greater returns for the amount expended, even if they are 
renewed often. 

As a matter of fact, however, some excellent kinds will 
grow on year after year with little attention, increasing in 
number and often coming up in unexpected places. With a 
little study one comes to know the lilies which are freaky or 
which are subject to mosaic. It is now an accepted fact that 
Liltum auratum, the Golden Banded Lily of Japan, cannot be 
expected to last more than one or two years, but the gorgeous- 
ness and the fragrance of the flower make the annual pur- 
chase of new bulbs well warranted. Speciosum lilies, on the 
other hand, Henry’s lily and Hanson's lily may be expected 
to come up year after year over a long period. The regal lily 
is dependable and, in any event, easily grown from seed. 

Garden makers with a valuable collection have learned that 
it is well to eschew the tiger lily because it is subject to the 
mosaic disease. Such garden makers will also refrain from 
growing the Formosa lily, L. formosanum, at least in the 
neighborhood of other varieties, as it develops mosaic to a 
greater degree than most other kinds. Of course, there is some 
safety in growing it from seed in new ground. 
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Little by little, lily varieties which are almost, if not defi- 
nitely, immune are being developed. The Creelman lily, origi- 
nated by Miss Isabella Preston of Ottawa, Canada, seldom 
manifests any signs of disease. This very remarkable variety 
is a cross between L. regale and L. sargenti. It looks like an 
improved regal lily and is decidedly larger than the best of the 
regals. 

Another lily, produced by adding the blood of L. centifo- 
lium to the Creelman cross was shown in superb form by 
John Scheepers of New York at the mid-June flower show in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston. It is a glorified regal with a 
shorter, broader trumpet. So far this hybrid has not been 
named, but it will be worth watching for when it comes on 
the market. It was given an award of merit at the Boston 
show. 

This statement leads to the discussion of another phase of 
lily growing which is very important. Hybrids of various 
kinds are being produced with surprising rapidity. This fact 
was made evident by the Scheepers’ group at the Boston show 
—probably the most extensive and the most outstanding dis- 
play of new hybrids ever made in this country. 

The most distinctive hybrid lilies yet to make their appear- 
ance are those known as the Backhouse hybrids. This strain 
was developed by the late Mrs. R. O. Backhouse of England, 
and was the result of crossing L. hansoni with the various 
types of L. martagon. L. hansoni, as those familiar with it 
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den. The hybrid called Golden Gleam is like the species in 
growth, vigor and size and shape of its flowers. The color, 
however, is apricot-yellow and it is said to be more free 
flowering. 

The outstanding advance among the tenuifolium hybrids, 
however, is Red Star. Both the stems and the flowers are much 
larger and stronger than in the species. It is also unlike its 
parent in the fact that the petals are only slightly recurved. 
When fully opened, the flower truly looks like a six-pointed 
star. The color is the brilliant scarlet of the species. Red Star 
received an award of merit at the Boston show. 

Another interesting group of June-flowering hybrid lilies 
shown in Boston were those of the umbellatum type. They 
are free flowering, with large heads bearing a number of 
blooms. Each flower is a miniature umbrella with its face 
turned upward toward the sun. The most brilliant is L. 
umbellatum Apricot, which is a true apricot-yellow. The 
glowing petals of Orange King are dotted here and there with 
dark purple. Orange Brilliant is at once darker and more 
brilliant than Orange King. The variety called Darkest of All 
so far lives up to its name. It is a deep rich mahogany shade. 
The color of Golden Fleece is indicated by its name, while 
Yellow Dwarf offers lighter yellow tones which shade to buff. 

Dark mahogany-brown flowers, shaded with orange and 
handsomely spotted, make the hybrid which has been desig- 
nated L. dalhansom, unusual. It is a cross between L. marta- 





The lily exhibit of John Scheepers, Inc. at the Boston show included the rare Lilium davuricum luteum, in the foreground, and a number of the 
stately Backhouse hybrids, in the background. 


know, has fragrant, drooping flowers, yellow-orange in color 
with purplish brown spots. L. martagon varies in color from 
rose to a purple which is so dark as to be almost black. There 
is also a white form. The hybrids offer the most delightful 
blending of color tones imaginable. 

Several of the Backhouse hybrids are now available in this 
country. Golden Orb is a clear, straw yellow, conspicuously 
dotted with crimson. The center is green and the exterior of 
the flower is ribbed with golden brown. The star-shaped 
flowers of Sceptre are pinkish buff and are covered with dark 
spots. Somewhat similar to the last named variety is Sutton 
Court. The inner surface of the petals is light yellow heavily 
spotted with purple and the outer surface is pink. Mrs. R. O. 
Backhouse is a tall, stately lily with flowers of orange-yellow 
spotted with purple. Brocade is probably the most distinctive 
of all. The orange-yellow flowers of this lovely variety are 
flushed with rosy pink on the outside, marbled with pink on 
the inside and sprinkled with chocolate spots. 

The bright scarlet, nodding flowers of the coral lily, L. 
tenuifolium, are known to most gardeners, for they are 
among the earliest lilies to make their appearance in the gar- 





gon dalmaticum and L. hanson. Another cross, this time 
between L. martagon album and L. hanson, resulted in L. 
marhan, which is a clear orange with reddish brown spots. 
The variety Ellen Willmott is a selected form of L. marhan 
which has particularly large flowers. L. maxwill is another 
unusual new hybrid, which has as one of its parents, L. will- 
mottia. It is somewhat less vividly orange-red in its coloring 
and has longer stamens than its parent. 

A particularly handsome, and at the present time, very rare 
lily is L. davuricum luteum. The flowers are a light, clear yel- 
low with mahogany dots, and are borne erect. This lily also 
received an award of merit at the June show in Boston. 

Another altogether beautiful lily is L. washingtonianum 
iranum, which is creamy pink brushed with darker pink 
stripes on the reverse side of the petals. L. davidi macranthum 
is somewhat paler than the cinnabar-red of L. davidi and is 
said to have the splendid constitution of its parent. 

Although not a hybrid, the beautiful pink lily, L. saponi- 
cum, should also be mentioned. The flowers are fragrant and 
carried horizontally on stems three feet high. It is capricious, 
but so lovely that it repays painstaking care. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


‘Horticulture’ offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1936-37 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 193 7 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “Horticulture,’’ 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1937. 


Spring in the Gardens of Ohio 


Cr gardens said to the National Council visitors at 
their recent convention there, “‘Forget-me-not!’’ and 
who can forget their misty blue loveliness! Scattered with a 
lavish hand were these forget-me-nots—under the grape ar- 
bors, among the yellow tulips, even in a vegetable garden, 
where they gave light shade as well as beauty to young plants 
of lettuce, beets and Brussels sprouts. (Garden of Mrs. Harry 
B. Stewart, Hartville. ) 

Another lovely underplanting was a thick carpet of pink, 
blue and white Scilla nonscripta under a wide-spreading oak 
tree, and wide ribbons of them under a long arbor. (Garden 
of Mrs. Thomas H. Jones, Gates Mills. ) 

Wild gardens are popular and groups of enthusiasts gath- 
ered around yellow ladies’ slippers, painted trilliums and ery- 
throniums. We visited a city home, built between two streets, 
with a wild garden so cleverly planned and planted that busy 
traffic was quite concealed, only the whirr of motors breaking 
the illusion of country solitude. (Garden of Mrs. Kermode 
F. Gill, Cleveland. ) 

After seeing the lovely Burke estate at Chagrin Falls, I can 
quite understand why the path of pleasure is called the prim- 
rose path. Nothing could be lovelier than the shaded winding 
walk, bordered with primroses of every color, from palest 
yellow to deepest blue and maroon. A colony of Primula 
auricula grew on a little slope at 4 turn in the path, the thick 
leaves mealy white, with tall spikes bearing richly colored 
flowers in many colors. Another turn brought me to a little 
pool, with a group of the rose-colored P. japonica. Still fur- 
ther on I found the yellow P. florindew. One broke that com- 
mandment about coveting at every step on that lovely path of 
pleasure which finally emerged on the wide lawns before the 
house. 

Some of the gardens had gorgeous rhododendrons and 
azaleas of many colors and a few wise gardeners made use of 
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lovely native material. Two very large Bechtel crabs arched 
over the entrance to a long path with rows of the same lovely 
trees, hanging thick with the double pink flowers, over an 
underplanting of deep blue forget-me-nots. (Garden of Mrs. 
Harry B. Stewart, Hartville.) 

Mrs. Warren Bicknell’s garden in Kirtland was outstand- 
ing for choice plant material. It is a hillside garden with a 
superb view, many fine evergreens and a collection of the 
newer irises. A broad path is bordered with French hybrid 
lilacs, and there is a notable collection of tree peonies in many 
colors. An azalea path and a hillside rock garden are filled 
with rare and lovely plants. We left this feast of good things 
very reluctantly when the whistle blew. 

A severe hailstorm, the day before our arrival, ruined the 
tulip display at Wayside Gardens in Mentor, and announce- 
ment of the cancellation of the visit was received with groans 
of dismay. The disappointment was somewhat softened by 
the presentation to each member of a plant of the new bud- 
dleia Fortune, by its originator, Mr. J. J. Gruellemans. 

The whole countryside was gorgeous with dogwood, haw- 
thorn and the pink glory of the wild crabs. And with this 
glorious background, the roadsides were planted with Spirea 
vanhouttet and Japanese barberry! Perhaps the answer lies in 
the remark of the country maiden: ‘“‘Every year I pick a 
bunch of the wild crabs, they’re so sweet and lovely. But the 
neighbors make fun of me and say they’re just wild things!”’ 
If Ohio would line her roadsides with the wild crabapples, 
Spring would bring as many travellers to see their beauty as 
now flock to see the flowering of the Japanese cherries along 
the Potomac in Washington. 


—NMrs. H. H. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 


The American Rose Society 


bh annual meeting of the American Rose Society was 
held in,Cleveland, Ohio, June 15 and 16, with members 
present from sixteen states and Canada. An exhibition was 
staged by the Cleveland Rose Society with an unusual num- 
ber of entries. Several nurserymen had exhibits showing 
blooming plants in the new Haysler pots, which have the 
same width at top and bottom. Shadow boxes with roses in 
vases and bowls occupied the entire length of one large room. 
There were splendid displays of the new rose R. M. S. Queen 
Mary. The Seattle (Wash.) Rose Society sent an exhibit by 
air mail, which included blooms much larger than those seen 
in eastern gardens. 

M. H. Horvath, honorary president of the Cleveland Rose 
Society, and J. F. Kafton, president, welcomed the guests at a 
luncheon the first day, after which George A. Sweetser of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., and Edward H. Rappe of Baltimore, 
Md., gave addresses. Mr. Sweetser covered the making of a 
rose garden, while Mr. Rappe talked about soils and fertilizers. 

The Cleveland Garden Center was inspected, after which 
the party visited the estate of Mrs. F. F. Prentiss at Cleveland 
Heights, Robert Brydon, superintendent. 

Mr. Kafton was toastmaster at the annual banquet. The 
speakers included A. J. Webster, president of the Ontario 
Rose Society, Leonard Barron, president of the American 
Rose Society, Dr. J. H. Nicholas, Dr. J. Horace McFarland 
and Mr. Horvath. Harry O’Brien showed a number of rose- 
garden slides. 

On the second day, the guests visited the rose nurseries in 
Mentor, including those of P. R. Bosley, Melvin E. Wyant 
and Gerard K. Klyn. They were impressed by the fact that the 
plants in each nursery were staked instead of being allowed to 
sprawl on the ground as in many establishments. 

‘The members then gathered at the home of Mr. Horvath, 
where they inspected the thousands of seedlings which he has 
produced from Rosa setigera crosses. These crosses include es- 
pecially hardy climbers in all of the rose colors and also extra 
hardy dwarfs of the hybrid tea type. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 














CCASIONALLY a stranger comes along and asks per- 
mission to view my garden. The garden is not one to 
boast about and yet it contains some good plants and | like it. 
Usually I accompany my visitor and often spend a pleasant 
hour so doing. All too frequently, however, my guest imme- 
diately begins to talk about his, or her, (it is most often her, 
as a matter of fact) garden and never ceases to tell me about 
the roses, peonies, delphiniums and what not which that gar- 
den contains until we have finished our rounds and are ready 
to say good-bye. 

Not a word about my lilies, a passing nod at the roses, a 
murmured ‘‘how pretty’’ when the waterlily pool comes into 
view. A remark about choice columbines immediately brings 
a response like this, ‘“Yes, they are lovely, but you should see 
the kinds I grew from imported seed. They won first prize at 
the flower show and everybody says they are tops.”’ 

I clear my throat and timorously point out a campanula so 
rare that it is seldom seen. “Oh, yes, I know about that kind,” 
says my unappreciative visitor. ‘I read about it in a book. 
After all, though, it isn’t nearly as striking as the canterbury- 
bells in my garden. You really ought to see them. Everybody 
says they are the finest ever.’’ And so on, ad libitum, ad 
nauseam. 

Perhaps it is ungracious to write in this way, but, after all, 
I feel ungracious after an hour spent in this fashion. Why is it 
that garden visitors cannot focus their attention on the plants 
at which they are looking instead of harping back to those 
they have seen elsewhere or which they happen to be grow- 
ing? Some persons are naturally so self-centered that they 
must discourse about their own property to the exclusion of 
anything else, but there must be many others who, although 
they have offended in the way I have outlined, have done so 
unconsciously. Perhaps bringing the matter to their attention 
will cause them to remember that it is neither courteous nor 
kind to display a lack of interest in the things which they 
have asked permission to see. 

It is true that most garden makers like to show off their 
gardens and to brag a little about them. That is human and 
not to be criticized. The point at issue is that when a person 
goes to see the garden of another person, especially if he goes 
upon his own initiative, he should devote his attention to the 
plants which that garden contains and listen politely to his 
host’s explanations. In point of fact, the meeting of two kin- 
dred minds ought to bring about a conversation to be remem- 
bered with pleasure. 

A parallel to the situation just described is that to be found 
at any flower show, when visitors occupy the entire time they 
are making the rounds to describe the shows which their clubs 
have held. It is a most annoying trait. At least, I find it so. 
I hope my readers will not think that I am overcensorious or 
oversensitive. As a matter of fact, I am really not thinking of 
myself. Probably I am case hardened. I merely have in mind a 
situation which ought to be corrected. 


LTHOUGH the semi-double poppy called Olympia is 
generally classed as an Oriental poppy, it is definitely 
different since it spreads like mint and can become as trouble- 
some as physalis. This papaver also is earlier than any of the 
Oriental poppies. I find that in Europe it is known as May 
Queen. It may be a hybrid, but I know of no other poppy 
with similar roots. If it is a hybrid it is not seedless; at least, 
many pods contain a percentage of fertile seed which give 
both single and semi-double flowered plants of the same color. 
Olympia, or a type like it, appeared many years ago in a gar- 
den in Ireland and it is to be assumed that some of it eventu- 
ally leaked into commerce. How it reached America no one 








has ever learned, but it is possible that the same thing arose 
spontaneously in Connecticut, although it was said to have 
reached there via Japan or some Oriental source. 

Anyway, Olympia was the name given when it was intro- 
duced into American gardens, after which it was discovered 
that May Queen in Europe was more or less identical, al- 
though Olympia, shown in London, gained an award of 
merit. 

The odd thing about this type of poppy is that no other 
colors have ever been introduced. Some crosses were made and 
for years | have had two seedlings, pale and deep salmon, 
which because of their shyness of bloom and other faults 
have never been distributed. These, while even more double 
than Olympia, have not the running roots, being definitely 
Oriental, making a heavy cluster of growth instead of spread- 
ing in all directions. For years no seed was yielded by them. 
but this year I have flowered a few plants derived from the 
original hybrids, which so far have come 50-50, some being 
the old Olympia, the others ranging to deep salmon with 
much more petalage. Their flowering in two years gives the 
hope that they will be more prolific and generally superior to 
the parents. Their growth suggests non-running roots. 


Sgt sees knows that Frau Karl Druschki is a strong- 
growing rose. In no other garden, however, have | seen it 
act as it has in the garden of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Webster 
on Cape Cod in Massachusetts. A standard of this variety, 
planted near an archway, grew so rapidly that it escaped from 
the gardener, climbed over the lattice and then produced scores 
of blossoms in this strange situation. The accompanying illus- 
tration, shows this rose, which is, in point of fact, a first-class 
standard and a vigorously growing climbing rose at one and 
the same time. The Webster rose garden was planted by Mrs. 
Harriet R. Foote of Marblehead and is still under her super- 
vision. I have never seen one of Mrs. Foote’s gardens in which 
the roses did not make astonishing growth. 








This standard Frau Karl Druschki rose in a Cape Cod garden has 
transformed itself into a climbing rose. 
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VEGETABLES 


Control Calendar for Vegetable Pests * 


PESTS 


CONTROL MEASURES 





Asparagus 


Asparagus Beetles 


Spray cutting beds with non-poisonous sprays, or dust with pyrethrum dusts according to directions 
on package. After the cutting season, spray or dust when insects appear. 





Cutworms 


Use poisoned bran bait. 





Rust 


Grow resistant Washington varieties. Dust susceptible varieties with sulphur three weeks after cut- 
ting season with two additional applications at 18 day intervals. 





Beans ( Bush 


Mexican Bean Beetle 


Plow under or burn infested vines immediately after the crop is harvested. Spray or dust vines when 













































































and Pole) Bean Leaf Beetle beetles first appear (about June 15 for the first generation and about August | for second generation) , 
Green Clover Worm and repeat treatment if necessary. Cover underside of leaves as thoroughly as possible. Spray with 
pyrethrum or derris extract at dilution recommended by manufacturer. Dust with 30 per cent pyre- 
thrum-clay dust or derris-clay dust containing .5 to .75 per cent rotenone. Cube or timbo dust con- 
taining the equivalent of rotenone can be used. Do not use lead arsenate on bean foliage. 
Rust Wax beans are very susceptible. Do not work among them when the foliage is wet. For pole beans use 
new poles or disinfect old poles with formaldehyde one gallon in 100 gallons. 

Beets Wireworms Avoid planting in freshly plowed sod land. In Spring, trap baits of potato attract many wireworms 
which may be killed by hand or by soil fumigation with calcium cyanide. iin 

Scab Avoid the use of lime, wood ashes, or fresh stable manure, and do not rotate with potatoes, especially 
if the potatoes showed scab the previous season. 

Cabbage Plant Lice Spray when insects appear with one-half pint of nicotine sulfate and two pounds of potash fish oil 

Cauliflower soap in 50 gallons of water. Pyrethrum and rotenone sprays are also effective. 

Turnip Cabbage Worms Dust with a fresh pyrethrum-clay mixture containing at least 30 per cent pyrethrum or fresh derris- 

Radish clay mixture containing at least .5 per cent rotenone. In light or moderate infestations, dusting only 

Broccoli infested plants may be sufficient. Spraying with a pyrethrum or rotenone spray at dilutions recom- 
mended by manufacturer is also effective. 

Brown Heart of Turnip Avoid excessive liming. Apply borax at the rate of 10 to 15 pounds to the acre either separately along 
row or in fertilizer and mix with soil before planting. 
Club Root Sweeten soil in seedbed and field with hydrated lime. 

Carrot Rust Fly Grow as far from previously infested bed as possible. For late carrots sow seed after June 1. Pull and 
destroy infested carrots in Fall and plow just before freezing. Avoid planting in cool, wet soil. For 
early plantings treat seed with calomel dust before sowing. On late plantings apply naphthalene flakes 
to soil, one pound to 100 feet of row, three times at weekly intervals beginning the first week in 
August. 

Wireworms See beets. 

Celery Cracked Stem Avoid over-liming. Apply borax separately or with fertilizer. 

Premature Seeding Hardening seedlings below 50° F. for more than 10 days should be avoided. If hardening is neces- 
; sary, withhold water. Delay planting until last expected frost. 

Cucumber Plant Lice See Cabbage. 

Melon — Striped and Spotted When beetles appear, dust with derris-clay mixture containing at least .5 per cent rotenone. Four or 

Pumpkin Cucumber Beetles five applications, especially on warm sunny mornings after cool wet weather, may be necessary. In 

Squash Squash Lady Beetle home gardens, melons and cucumbers may be protected with cheesecloth screens until vining starts. 

Squash Stink Bug Hand pick and destroy the eggs and bugs. Young bugs are killed by spraying with nicotine sulphate, 
one pint in 50 gallons of water, but the use of insecticides to control adult bugs is not practical. 
Small pieces of wood on the ground near the plants will trap bugs overnight. 

Squash Vine Borer Spray three or four times at weekly intervals during July with nicotine sulphate, one quart in 50 
gallons of water, or dust at same periods with derris-clay mixture containing at least .5 per cent 
rotenone. In small plantings cut out and kill worms in stems before they are fully grown, making a 
longitudinal slit in the squash stems. 

Wilt Control striped beetles and remove wilted plants, when wilt first appears. 

Eggplant Plant Lice See Cabbage. 

Flea Beetle Spray with one pound of calcium arsenate or one and a half pounds of lead arsensate in 2-2-50 

Colorado Potato Beetle Bordeaux mixture, or dust as for striped cucumber beetle. Apply when first beetles appear. 

Blister Beetle 

Wilt (Verticillium) Use old heavy sod land. Avoid land that has been planted to potato, tomato, or eggplant. Do not use 
lime. 

Lettuce Plant Lice See Cabbage. 

Garden Slugs Cover soil with soot, ashes, or hydrated lime. Spread poisoned bait as for cutworms. 

Mint Rust Immerse runners in hot water for ten minutes at 112° F. before planting. Use an accurate ther- 
mometer. 

Onion Onion Maggot Mix one-half pound of calomel dust with each pound of seed before sowing. Spray with Bordeaux 
oil emulsion, one and one-half gallons of lubricating oil emulsion in 4-4-50 Bordeaux mixture, three 
to five applications at weekly intervals beginning when flies first appear or when onions are one inch 
high. Plant an occasional row of cull onions in field as trap crop and destroy them when infested. 

Onion Thrips Spray with nicotine sulphate and soap as for plant lice. Usually an application about July 20 and 
repeated ten days later is sufficient, but an earlier treatment may be advisable. 

Peas Green Pea Aphid Dust with 4 per cent nicotine-lime dust when temperature is above 75° F., or spray as for cabbage 


plant lice. Begin when insects first appear and repeat as necessary. 





Mildew 


Apply sulphur dust when mildew appears and repeat if necessary. 





Sweet Corn 


European Corn Borer 


Burn or plow stubble under in Fall. Destroy large-stemmed weeds and grasses. Cut out and destroy 
infested tassels while borer is still in them. 





Corn Ear Worm 


Dust silk when it first appears with calcium arsenate two parts and sulphur one part, or with barium 
fluosilicate. Repeat twice at weekly intervals. 





Root, Stalk and Ear Rot 


Plant healthy seed and treat with Semesan, one-half ounce to 15 pounds of seed. Select seed ears in 
field from healthy stalks with matured ears. 





Smut 


Examine plants three times in July and August and remove “‘boils’’ with knife before they burst. 





Tomato 


* Adapted from Leaflet 116 of the Waltham (Mass.) Field Station. 


Horn Worm 


Hand picking is effective. 





Flea Beetle 


Same as for Eggplant. 





Early Blight, Leaf Spot, Rot 


Grow on trellis. Apply Bordeaux when first blossoms set and repeat at 10- to 14-day intervals. 





Blossom End Rot 


Cultivate as much and as late as possible. Avoid dry locations. 





Late Blight and Fruit Rot 








Apply Bordeaux, beginning late in July and continuing at ten-day intervals until mid-September, 
increasing the strength of the mixture as the season advances or if much wet weather prevails. 





SEE 
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The modern hoe has been greatly improved both in its efficiency and in the manner in which the weight has been distributed 


Taking the Backache Out of Gardening 


A water gun permits water from the hose to be 
applied directly to the roots of plants. 





ing on one’s knees and the uplift which comes 

from aching muscles and calloused hands. Such 
joys and uplift make small appeal to the garden maker 
of today. Fortunately, garden making which avoids 
backaches and strained muscles has been made possible 
by the invention of new tools, some of which are re- 
markably efficient. 

However, when the garden maker decides to equip 
himself with the necessary paraphernalia for his work, 
he will be wise to make a list of the most essential tools 
and then add a few others for special purposes. He 
should make such a list very carefully and should exer- 
cise equal care in selecting the tools themselves. 

Although it may be used less frequently than in 
former years, a hoe of the ordinary type is indispens- 
able. There is much difference in hoes, however, and 
the garden maker should handle different kinds in the 
store until he finds one which feels comfortable and 
which seems to fit his particular physical requirements. 
A hoe with a strong, well-made shank is most desirable. 

With the hoe should go a file. This may seem like a 
strange statement to a beginner, but a dull hoe is diffi- 
cult to work with and requires undue muscular effort. 
The cutting edge should be filed frequently. More than 
that, the entire blade should be kept clean and shiny. If 
this is not done, the garden maker will find himself 


: ian on wrote poems about the joys of garden- 


Rubber cakes are flexible, sturdy and light in weight 


Rakes with fingers of clock-spring steel are replacing 
the less durable bamboo rakes 

















A new type of turf edger has the advantage of cutting two ways. 


lifting an appreciable amount of 
earth every time he raises his hoe 
from the ground, thus adding to the 
weight of the hoe and increasing his 
fatigue. Incidentally, a file will also 
be needed for other tools, which 
should be kept sharp and bright. 

The ordinary type of hoe may 
well be supplemented by other 
kinds designed for special purposes. 
The choice of these additional tools 
will depend somewhat on the char- 
acter of the soil with which the 
operator has to deal and the kind of 
plants which he is to grow. If the 
land is heavy and full of clods, a 
tool is needed which will readily 
bite into the earth and pulverize it 
sufficiently well to make it suitable 
for the planting of seeds. A very 
thin hoe, perhaps only an ich 
wide, is useful for working among 
flowers, and a scuffle hoe in one 
form or another is almost invalu- 
able in the vegetable garden. Such a 
hoe has a flat blade which may be 
both pulled and pushed, breaking 
up the soil and cutting off weeds 
below the surface. There are certain 
hoes which are extremely useful for 
opening up furrows and for cover- 
ing the seed after it has been sown. 

If the garden happens to be sufficiently large (it 
need not be very large, either), a power device will be 
found extremely useful. A small tractor can make 
even difficult soils ready for planting in a very short 
time. A good power-driven tool pulverizes_ the 
ground as it plows, making a seed bed without fur- 
ther work. It will cut up weeds and trash and mix it 
with the earth. There are tools of this type which 
may be shifted from the garden to the lawn in short 
order, providing a means for cutting grass with the 
least possible effort. 

The garden maker will need a spade of some kind, 
whatever other tools he may have. A long-handled 
spade with a rounded blade is seldom recommended in 
a list for beginners, and yet it is extremely useful. It 
can be used much more easily than a short-handled 
spade when moving shrubs, planting roses or doing 
similar work. It requires less stooping, and the long 
handle gives greater leverage than the short handle 
of an ordinary spade. 

A garden fork will be needed if there is land to be 
broken up. It offers less resistance than a spade for 
such work. An iron rake is a necessity for smoothing 
over land which has been spaded and for making a 
fine seed bed. Such a rake, however, should be supple- 
mented by other kinds, at least where a lawn is to be 





cared for or if there are shrubs or perennials to be worked 
among. 

Bamboo rakes were introduced from the Orient some 
years ago and soon found favor. They were fragile, how- 
ever, and broken quickly. American manufacturers are 
now producing stronger and more dependable rakes of 
spring steel which are light enough for any woman to 
handle and serviceable enough for most lawn work. The 
introduction of the bamboo rake was followed in a short 
time by the appearance of rubber rakes, which have 
grown rapidly in popularity because of their usefulness 
and durability. They are remarkably resistant to hard 
usage and are surprisingly efficient, although the fingers 
are very pliable. Litthe damage is done 
even when a novice uses such a rake 
in the flower garden—an acid test. 

As much of the work in the 
flower garden is done by women, 
the manufacturers have sought to 
produce tools which will appeal to 
them. Some of these tools have little 
value, and most women gradually 
equip themselves with kinds which 
experience has taught them to be 
worth while. Scuffle hoes of the or- 
dinary type are dangerous to use in 
the flower garden. Even the most 
expert operator will occasionally 
make a wrong motion and cut off a 
plant. Adaptations of the scuffle hoe 
with protecting pieces on the side 
can be used more safely. There are 
also small hand tools for weeding 
small areas and occasionally it is 
necessary to follow Kipling’s advice 
and get down on the knees to per- 
form weeding operations. A wise 
woman gardener will have a kneel- 
ing pad of some kind to use on such 
occasions. 

Most garden makers have a favo- 
rite type of trowel. Some amateurs, 
indeed, hold their trowels in such 





Special tools are needed for breaking up heavy ground. high regard that they resent their 


The friendly tractor is finding tts way into many gardens. 
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ENJOY this fall 
the glories of 
tumn Crocus, 
showy Colchi- 
cum, and the 


Planting and 
Fall Blooming 


the many new helpful ideas in our free 








a 


rare Sternbergia 
lutea. Thrifty 
gardeners 
choose Dreer’s 
Quality Bulbs. 
Write now for 


for Summer 


Summer 


OF BULBS, PLANTS, SEEDS 


Colchicum autumnale (Fall-blooming 
Meadow Saffron)—Order now; plant 
early fall for showy lavender blooms 
throughout this October. Hardy; fine 
for beds, rock garden, or growing in 
saucers without water. 3 bulbs, $1.10; 
12 for 

Sternbergia lutea (Autumn Daffodil) 
—wrder now; plant soon; flowers this 
October. Showy yellow blooms not un- 
like those of a Crocus. Perfectly hardy. 
3 bulbs, 65c; 12 for $2.50. 

Crocus Sativus (Saffron Crocus)—Rare, 
beautiful, fall-flowering. Large purple 
blooms feathered with violet; brilliant 
orange-red anthers. Order now; plant 
September—fiowers this fall. Hardy. 
12 bulbs, 50c; 100 for $3.50. 


All above are sent postpaid 


HENRY A. DREER 














352 Dreer Bidg. Phila., ~- } 
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NEW HYBRID HEMEROCALLIS 


We have fine stocks of over 20 
varieties of the improved hybrid 
Day Lilies including such fine 
kinds as Hyperion, Mikado and 
others from Betscher, Yeld, Perry 
and other hybridizers. Call and 
see these flowering, they give a 
wealth of bloom during July and 
August. 


LILIUM CANDIDUM 
We will have fine home grown 
bulbs of the Madonna Lily by the 
end of July, also a splendid stock 
of the Salonica variety which 
blooms 10 days earlier than other 
types and has carried 10-15 flow- 
ers per stalk from small sized 
bulbs. Its freedom from disease is 
also something worthy of con- 
sideration. Bulbs of this new type 
ready in August $4.00, $6.00-$8.00 
per doz. English, Dutch and 
North of France bulbs will be 
ready later. 

NEW BULB CATALOGUE 
Our new 1937 bulb catalogue will be 
ready about July 20. It will contain 
grand lists of Liliums (over 100 vars.) 
and every other variety of bulb suitable 


for the New England climate. Copies 
free for the asking. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front & Federal Sts., Weymouth, Mass. 











POISON IVY 


Learn to Identify and Kill It 


One Ib. of Atlacide, a dry powder 
will effectively destroy Poison Ivy 
on 100 sq. ft. of area. Shaker top. 
1 Ib. trial can, 60c; 5 Ibs. bulk $1.65 
postpaid in Massachusetts. These 
and 15 and 50-lb. bulk packages 
are less at our store, cash and 
carry. CIRCULAR FREE. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 











SURPRISE 


QUALITY COLLECTION 
25 IRIS OR 

10 PEONIES $4.95 
Both for $8.95 P. P. Prep’d 
1300 Varieties—Catalog Free 


Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT OHIO 
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Edging is made less monotonous by improved tools. 


| use by anyone else. It is a tool which is readily lost and 


nothing can more quickly disturb the usual serenity of a 
garden maker than the discovery that his particular trowel has 
mysteriously disappeared. 

In spite of the fact that there are trowels in wide variety— 
long, stubby, narrow and thick—the writer still retains his 


| affection for an ordinary mason’s trowel. There are few occa- 


sions on which such a trowel fails to make good. Any trowel 
should be chosen carefully, however, the fact being kept in 
mind that it is to become a familiar friend. A trowel which 
never feels just right in the hands is a source of annoyance. 





A trowel which feels just right is a joy. A trowel, however, | 
should be kept sharp and clean. It needs the occasional | 


attention of a file. 

Many miscellaneous devices are offered and some of them 
are distinctly worth while. It would be difficult to get along 
without the new type of hose coupling after having once used 
it. One finds much satisfaction in attaching the hose to the 
faucet by a single twist of the wrist instead of being forced to 
screw it into place in the old way. This device is to be praised 
highly among the new and inexpensive kinds. 

A device by which water is applied directly to the roots of 
trees and shrubs is also to be highly recommended, especially 
in sections where there are long periods of dry weather. One 
thrusts the rod into the soil, turns on the water with the 
pressure of the thumb and immediately the roots get as much 
moisture as a heavy, long-continued rain would give under 
natural conditions. It is easy to feed plants by dropping fer- 
tilizer into the holes and then introducing water with the aid 
of the water gun. 


Easy Way to Train Climbing Plants 


SIMPLE way to train climbers on a trellis is to weave 
them to the wire or wooden support with bits of split 
bamboo or flexible twigs of any kind. In the case of roses, one 
is spared lacerated hands by this method, and if the rose is to 
be laid down for winter protection it is much easier to slip 


out the strips than to untie or cut the raffia or whatever tie | 


material has been used. In an older plant, growth renders the | 


strips inconspicuous. 
—Caroline P. Ball. 
Torrington, Conn. 


GIANT 
Lightning Rods 





After Bartlett has completed a Lightning Pro- 


tection installation, the whole tree 


ecomes, in 


effect,a giant lightning rod which not only dis- 
sipates ‘ground charges'’ but carries all bolts 
harmlessly down the trunk and into the ground. 


The Bartlett Way 
of Lightning Protec- 
tion equals or exceeds 
all of the require- 
ments of the National 
Board of Fire Under- 
writers and the Un- 
derwriters Laborato- 
ries. It is not only 
electrically sound, but 
takes into considera- 
tion all of the special 
problems related to 
applying lightning 
protection to growing 
trees without in any 
way injuring them or 
marring their beauty. 





Remember, 






By extending the 
"ground" cable well 
beyond the root sys- 
tem, this part of the 
tree, which is just as 
susceptible to dam- 
age as the trunk, 
limbs and branches, 
is also protected. 


our larger and therefore more 


valuable ahd baneauiion trees are the best tar- 
gets for lightning boits. Why take chances 
when positive protection is now available at 
moderate cost? Consult your local Bartlett Rep- 
resentative for details. An interesting folder, 
“Lightning Bolts Made Harmless,"' on request. 


The F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERTCO. 


Tree Research Laboratories and Main Office 
Stamford, Conn. 


Bartlett Service is available in every commu- 

nity from Maine to the Carolinas. Write us 

for the address of the Bartlett Representative 
nearest yOu, 


BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS : 
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SOIL PLUS FLORIDA HUMUS 


ORDINARY SOIL 





Drought- Resistant 
GARDENS 


Don’t wait for Fall to apply 
Florida Humus to your garden. 
Apply it now, and you'll get all 
the permanent benefits that you’d 
get later, plus protection against 
a hot, dry Summer. Florida 
Humus is an excellent water con- 
tainer. It is rich in nitrogen, free 
of weed seeds, and far less acid 
than most “organics.” Write for 
booklet—Nature’s Storehouse of 
Fertility. Florida Humus Com- 
pany, 141-R Milk St., Boston, 
Mass. 





a 
FLORIDA 
HUMUS 
Nature’s Storehouse 
of Fertility 
Mined and manufactured at 


Zellwood, Florida 











NON-POISONOUS 
to Humans, 
Animals or Birds 


Here’s America’s FIRST- 
aid to gardens—Red Arrow 
Garden Spray—the only 
insect killer most home gar- 
deners require. No need to 
buy and use two sprays— 
one for sucking and one for 
chewing insects—because 
one spraying with Red Arrow kills both. 


Red Arrow will not injure flowers, vegetables 
or fruits. Protects roses, dahlias, other flowers 
and shrubs. Kills ants and sod web worms in 
lawns. Leaves no poisonous residue. Economi- 
cal, too. A 35¢ bottle (1 oz.) of this concen- 
trated pyrethrum-soap solution makes 4 to 8 
gallons. Buy Red Arrow where you buy garden 
supplies, or 


MAIL COUPON FOR TRIAL SAMPLE 











| ipeeabeiceusbes ty ghana ceeirocian ateagion ts 
McCORMICK SALES CO., Dept. 
| Baltimore, Md. " mies | 


| I enclose 10¢ for sample of Red Arrow | 
| sufficient to make one gallon of spray. | 
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The Importance of Location 


AM becoming more and more convinced that disregard of 

proper locations and exposures accounts for many more 
failures with plants than is commonly realized, particularly 
among early-flowering shrubs and trees. I find that an eastern 
exposure, sheltered from the north, west and south, with a 
screen planting to the east, has decided advantages. In this 
location Rhododendron mucronulatum bloomed this year for 
an unprecedentedly long period—over a month. In a southern 
exposure it bloomed earlier, but many buds were blasted by 
premature development followed by sharp frosts. In addition, 
the blooms lasted only ten days, with not nearly as good 
flowers. 

Viburnum fragrans with this exposure blooms every year 
as early as R. mucronulatum and is certainly a gem of the first 
water, lasting until V. carlesi commences to unfold its beauti- 
ful scented flowers. With a southern and unprotected loca- 
tion, V. fragrans is practically ruined every year by the buds 
swelling and starting to open during mild sunny days in Feb- 
ruary or March. 

I notice that magnolias with such an exposure bloom later, 
but invariably escape the frost damage which often ruins 
blooms of the soulangeana varieties just as they are ready to 
burst open. In addition, such freezing is very hard on the 
trees, being the original cause, I am sure, of their ultimate 
demise. Strange to say, although blooming earlier, Magnolia 
stellata is not as easily damaged, surviving hard frosts that 
would ruin most other magnolias, although I have seen it 
damaged occasionally. 

A tree of M. soulangeana rustica planted with this expo- 
sure does exceptionally well. It survived the extreme cold of 
several years ago undamaged and when in bloom rivals in size 
any other of this type, excepting M. soulangeana alba, which 
is rather tender until it acquires age. In my opinion, rustica is 
the finest of the soulangeanas and probably the rarest one in 
cultivation at the present time. With me it seems to be fully 
as vigorous as any variety of this type and its huge rosy car- 
mine blooms put the other soulangeanas to shame. I like it 
better than M. soulangeana lennei, which is dwarfer and later 
in bloom. 

Double-flowered peaches and dogwoods also seem to appre- 
ciate this sheltered eastern location. The slower development 
that takes place in such an exposure produces finer blooms, 
and | find that the plants withstand Summer droughts and 
Winter cold especially well. Another very important feature 
is found in the fact that many plants, hardy and satisfactory 
in almost any location and exposure, can have their bloom 
period extended much longer. Forsythias which are given 
varied exposures will extend their blooming period over at 
least a month. The hot sun in May, after a warm rain, dis- 
colors and ruins blooms of Viburnum carlesi in a few hours, 
while if sheltered it will last twice as long and have better 
flowers. 

One other shrub that does exceptionally well when given 
a like exposure is a double form of Japanese quince, properly 
Chenomeles incendie, obtained from Lemoine several years 
ago. The name is very apt and descriptive, and its color re- 
minds one of the Flame azalea. Its branches are literally 
smothered with double flowers, which are extremely durable. 
Although a good, healthy grower, it does not seem to be as 
rampant as the older sorts. 

—Chester D. Wedrick. 
Nanticoke, Ont. 








DELPHINIUMS 


Pot grown, no planting losses. All 
will bloom this year. Blackmore & 
Langdon Hybrids. This strain, with- | tive prices. 
out a doubt, stands in aclass by itself. 





12 plants $1, 27 plants $2. Prepaid. 
BREECES GARDENS, DELAWARE, OHIO 


free on request 


Simp laleL 





Advance Bulb Catalog 


Beautiful FRENCH, JAPANESE, AMERI- 
CAN and DUTCH flower bulbs at attrac- 


132 to 138 Church Street, New York City 
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NON-POITISONOLCS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 








SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladiolus Specialists 


CUT FLOWERS — BULBS 
Wholesale—Retail 


You are cordially invited to visit one of 
New England’s largest and most popular 
ladiolus fields. We have 20 acres in bloom 
rom July 20th to October Ist, located on 
U. S. Route 1, main highway to Portsmouth, 
N. H., 6 miles from Newburyport, Mass. 


Write for New Fall List 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





"How Does Your Garden Grow?" 


‘Nicely, thank you, for I rely on the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle to provide me with practical information 
on all my garden problems.” 

Gardening is the sole interest of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Published monthly, it is official organ 
of the Nat. Assn. of Gardeners and the American 
Rock Garden Soc., a fact which guarantees a high 
editorial standard. 


Trial Subscription—7 months for $1.00 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 








Rose Garden 


Spray Treatment 
CONTROLS INSECTS AND DISEASES 
TRI-OGEN positively controls Black-spot, 
Mildew, all insect pests on roses, other 

plants; does not mar blooms, nor harm foliage. 
Stimulates growthh COMPLETE PLANT PRO- 
TECTION, economical, easy to use. Endorsed by 
leading authorities. For sale by first-class Seed 
Houses, Department Stores and Garden Supply 
Dealers. If unable to obtain, write us. Liter- 
ature free. 


Rose Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. AB. 37th and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia., Pa. 











WATERS and FEEDS the ROOTS 


Attach watergun to your gar- 
den hose and put the water 
right where it belongs, at the 
roots. No waste. You know 
the roots have moisture. Pene- 
trates earth 36”. Feeds roots 
the RIGHT way. Thousands 
in daily use. Can be regu- 
lated. Water and feed your 
plants and trees the right way. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, order direct. Postage paid 
$2.75. Send for circular. 


TATROE’'S Co. 
COFFEYVILLE KANSAS 





The Original 
“*Watergun”’ 


Patent—2027005 











PROT CTO. F.0 4 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 
FROM EVERGREENS AND FLOWERS 
Proven Successful 
Harmless to children, plants and 
animals. Not at all offensive. Ready- 

to-use powder in sifter can. 


Large Size 35c. 
3 Cans $1.00 Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES 


SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 
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SLUG- 


Always KILLS 


Deadly to Insects, Harmless to Persons 
Dust or spray vegetables and eat them 
without fear of harm. Use SLUG SHOT 
also on flowering plants and shrubs to 
kill both sucking and chewing insects, 
also as a protection against many forms 
of FUNGUS Diseases. 


2 Forms — Both Non-Poisonous — Safe 


SLUG SHOT DUST in Sifter-Top Can, 
1 Ib., 25c. Liquid SLUG SHOT, 6-oz. 
Bottle, makes 36 gals. spray, $1.00. At 
dealers everywhere. 


Write for FREE “Garden Enemies’’ Chart 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL Co. 
4 FERRY STREET BEACON, NEW YORK 








Potted VINES 


for Present Planting 


Large-flowered Clematis 


Jackmanni. Deep violet. 75 cts. each, 
$6.50 per 10. 

Lawsoniana. Rosy purple, marked with 
darker veins. $1.50 each. 

Mme. Baron Veillard. Satiny pink. 75 
cts. each, $6.50 per 10. 

Mme. Edouard Andre. Velvety crimson. 
75 cts. each, $6.50 per 10. 

Ramona. Clear azure blue. 75 cts. each, 
$6.50 per 10. 

We recommend express shipment. 

All prices are f.o.b. Rutherford, N. J. 

Packing free if cash accompanies order. 

Send for complete list of Pot-grown 

Vines and other plants for present 

planting. 


BSOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rutherford 22, New Jersey 















CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 
IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER. PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 
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THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 




















A Rare Old Book Reprinted 


“‘Acetaria, a Discourse of Sallets,"” by John Evelyn, F.R.S. Reprinted by 
aa Auxiliary of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic Garden. Price 

Acetaria is a delightful volume on salad herbs, setting 
forth the ‘‘Plenty, Riches, and Variety of the Sallet-Garden.”’ 
Published in 1699, the original is now rare and prohibitively 
expensive for most persons. 

Feeling certain that its humor and quaint philosophy will 
have a wide appeal, the Woman's Auxiliary of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden is undertaking to reprint a limited edition of 
the Acetaria. It should appeal to many book collectors because 
of its rarity as well as to the garden-minded. Nor does one 
need to cultivate an herb garden to enjoy the recipes included 
in the volume, for many of the listed herbs grow wild in the 
fields and woodlands. 

The material for Acetaria was gathered as early as 1679 
with the idea of making it one chapter of an encyclopedic 
work on horticulture of which the plan of a royal garden, 
included in this volume, was the outline. Unfortunately, the 
preparation of this ambitious work required more time than 
the author’s other activities allowed, and in 1699 Acetaria 
was published as a separate volume. At that time Evelyn was 
in his 80th year and the book embodies much of the author's 
philosophy of life. 

Born in 1620, John Evelyn was one of the foremost horti- 
culturists of his time. By nature and inheritance he was essen- 
tially a man of property and devoted much of his life to the 
study of gardening and plant life and to the writing of many 
books on that inexhaustible subject. ‘“‘Nor do I think,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘Men will ever reach the End and far extended Limits 
of the Vegetable Kingdom, so incomprehensible is the Variety 
it every Day produces . . . since almost all we see, and 
touch, and taste, and smell, and eat and drink, are clad with 
and defended . is furnished from that Great and Univer- 
sal Plantation Epitomized in Our Gardens.” 


Advice From a Woman Gardener 


“Gardening on Nothing a Year,”” by Mary S. Griffith. Published by Hale, 
Cushman & Flint, Boston, Mass. Price $1.75. 

There is no very good reason for the title of this book, for 
the author seems not to have been lacking in means by which 
to obtain new plants. Nevertheless, she shows how to practice 
various economies by which a large collection of plants may 
be accumulated with but little expense. The book is one to 
be perused for general information rather than to be used as 
a reference book for answers to specific questions. 

















If you take pride in your garden, you prob- 
ably already have quite a collection of Bulb 
Oatalogs in your home. But if you want the 
most unusual catalog of this kind ever pub- 
lished, a gorgeous new full-color book fea- 
turing many tempting Special Offers of 
Prize-Winning varieties by the largest con- 
cern in Holland growing Dutch Bulbs and 
marketing them direct to the American 
public, drop a postcard to Van Bourgondien 
Bros., Dept. 28A, Babylon, L. I., New York. 





HOWARD STUDIOS 


137 EAST 57TH ST.,NEW YORK CITY 


Fountains, Benches, Dials, Pedestals, 
Flower Boxes, Wall Fonts, Balustrades, 
Vases, Urns, Columns, etc. 


Manufactured Stone, Marble, Lead, 
Wrot Iron, Bronze. 


GARDEN ARCHITECTS and DESIGNERS 
SEATED 


Send for Circular and Estimates FAUN 











Trivett’s 


NEW BULB BOOK 


Fifty-two Pages — Profusely Illustrated — 
Including Forty-one Colored Plates 
+ 
High Grade Spring-Flowering Bulbs 
at moderate prices. 


* 
Write for Free copy to-day 


Trivett’s Tested Seeds 


INC. 
134-144 Washington Street 























New York, N. Y. 


























SUMMER 
PLANTING 


May be successfully accom- 
plished if a little extra care is 
taken with the plants. 


Evergreens will soon have made 
their growth and will be ready 
to plant. 


We invite 
nurseries. 


inspection of our 


Catalog on Request 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
West Newbury Mass. 


UNUSUAL GARDEN ITEMS 


Hand Wrought Lead 
BIRD BATHS 

















Shell Design 18 in. $9.00 24 in. $12.50 
Lotus Design 24 in. $15.00 
Grape Design Iron Furniture 
Mar-No-Lawn Garden Furniture 
Fountains for pools in lead or bronze 


Folders of these and many other 
Garden Accessories sent on request 


THE GARDEN SHOP 


28 Church Street, Wellesley, Mass. 


DELPHINIUM 


At Hoodacres Originating 
Gardens. New Colorings each 
season — the Double Whites 
grander than ever. August 
seeding — June blooming. 
Plants all ages, carriage paid. 
Our “Giant Japs” Iris are hand- 
some giants. The “Delphinium 
Information Book” just that 
and sent free. 


HOODACRES 


TROUTDALE OREGON 














AB IRIS 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


FREE BOOKLET with colored illustra- 
tions and descriptions of best improved 
varieties. Plant now. Write to Weed’s 
National Iris Gardens, Box 123-H, 
Beaverton, Oregon. 





Address 
















When Writing Advertisers, 
Please Mention Horticulture 
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Orders Placed Before 
AUGUST Ist, 1937 
SHIPPED DIRECT 
FROM HOLLAND 
Write for PRE- 
SEASON CATALOG of 
Spring Flowering 

Dutch Bulbs. 
STASSEN GARDENS, INC. 
Box 14 Roslyn Heights, WN. Y. 








WORLD’s FINEST 


BULB CATALOG 


Make your garden the envy of your 
neighbo.s! Send at once for this 
beautiful 32-page. full-color catalog 
featuring a special selection of the most 
desirable Tulip, Narcissus. Hyacinth and 
other Bulbs offered by the American Branch 
of a world-famous Dutch Bulb Grow,r. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 


DEPT. 2868 BABYLON. L. I., N. Y. 












If you want a lovely Iris combina- 
tion in your garden next season 
plant these two tall, beautiful varie- 
ties now: 
CORONATION, clear pale yellow 
GLEAM, pale lavender 


10 roots (5 of each) $2 (Add postage) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 
MORE THAN 1100 ROCK AND 
ALPINE PLANTS are listed in our 
1937 free catalogue on CONTINU- 
OUS BLOOM IN THE ROCK 
GARDEN. 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 


Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 








lris Treasures 


Newer, larger, better varieties 
fom all ove: the world are 


now available for your gar- 
den. Read about them in 
our new profusely illustrated 
Iris Lover's Catalog.’ Send 





NOW for your 1937 copy. 


SCHREINER'S IRIS GARDENS 


204C RIVERVIEW STA. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Thomas J. ¢ Grey Co. 


— BULBS AND wit Mn 
HE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


me... Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - - MASS. 


TRUE AUTUMN CROCUS 


Delightful blossom-cups of soft 
rosy lilac, zoned orange within, 
come in October from bulbs of 
Crocus zonatus planted now. 19 
for $1.00, postpaid. Unique Bulb 
Catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
PEPT. B MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 
and “How to Grow Them” 


Our Special Poppy List No. 135 offers many 
new and unusual colors of this most attractive 
plant. Write for your copy at once. 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
SIEBENTHALER AVENUE DAYTON, OHIO 


ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 


ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Inc. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 















































ADVERTISING PAG¥S REMOVED 


HORTICULTURE 


Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Arvista Gardens. (172 Grand Blvd., Battle Creek, Mich.) 
iris, peonies, oriental poppies, daylilies.”’ 

Berry, S. S. (1145 W. Highland Ave., Redlands, Calif.) 
your garden, 1937.” 

Bourgondien Bros., van. (Babylon, L. I., N. Y.) (Bulbs). 

Charlton &% Sons, Ltd., Arthur. (Eridge Rd., Tunbridge Wells, England) 
logue 1937——dahlias, chrysanthemums, and bedding plants.” 

Clark, Julia E. (Canby, Oregon) ‘‘Lilies.”’ 

Cooley's Gardens. (Silverton, Oregon) (Iris, oriental poppies) 1937." 

Dreer, Henry A. (1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa.) ‘‘Seeds, plants. bulbs 
for summer planting. 1937.’ ‘‘Novelties and specialties for 1937." 

Elliott, Clarence, Ltd. (Six Hills Nursery, Stevenage, Herts, Eng.) ‘‘Seeds of choice 
alpine and herbaceous plants with a few hardy annuals, 1937.” 

Fairmount Iris Gardens. (Lowell, Mass.) ‘‘Summer 1937, Spring !938—irises, 
peonies, poppies, delphiniums, hemerocallis."’ 
Frylink & Sons Inc., A. (Babylon, L. I., N. Y.) 

grown daffodils.’’ 
Hocker Edge Gardens. (Cranbrook, Eng.) ‘‘Rock plants, season 1937.” 
Hill Iris and Peony Farm. (La Fontaine, Kansas) “‘Iris and peonies, 1937." 
Jager &% Sons, P. de. (Heiloo, Holland) ‘‘Dutch bulbs for Fall planting 1937."’ 


“1937, Spring 1938— 


“Daffodils and irises for 


““Cata- 


“Special list of choice Long Island 


Kawana Garden. (293 Rowe St., Eastwood, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia) 
““Gladioli.”’ 
| Kelly, R. W. (2410 La Rosa Drive, El Monte, Calif.) ‘‘Cactus and other succulent 
seeds.”’ 
Mette &% Co., Heinrich. (Quedlinburg, Germany) ‘‘Special offer of unrivalled pansy 
seeds."’ 
National Iris Gardens. (Beaverton, Oregon) “‘Irises, oriental poppies, hemerocallis, 
at. 


Riverview Gardens. (909 Winslow Ave., 

Salbach, Carl. (657 Woodmont Ave., 
specialties.”’ 

Schling, Max. (618 Madison Ave., 

Shreiner’s Iris Gardens. (Riverview Sta., 

Stumpp &% Walter. (132-138 Church St., 

Sutton &% Sons, Ltd. (Reading, Eng.) 


St. Paul, Minn.) (Iris and peonies). 
Berkeley, Calif.) ‘‘Iris and selected seed 


New York City) (Flower seeds). 
St. Paul, Minn.) (Iris). 
New York City) (Bulbs). 


“‘Sutton’s seeds for summer sowing in 


America.” 

Thole’s Gardens. (2754 45th Ave. S. W., Seattle. Wash.) ‘‘Irises, season of 
1937.” 

Tricker, William. (Saddle River, N. J.) (Aquatics) ‘1937."’ 

Unwin, Ltd., Seedsmen, W. J. (Histon, Cambs. Eng.) (Flower seeds) “Summer | 
a7. 


“Dutch bulbs, 1937.”’ 
L. I., N. Y.) (Perennials). 


A. J. (Hillegom, Holland) 
(39-09 214th Place, Bayside, 


Van Engelen. Inc., 
Wayman, Robert. 


The Propagation of Columbines 


ARDENERS who grow columbines may be interested to 

know that they not only cross readily but that, if bees 

are excluded, the flowers will fertilize themselves and set seed. 

This is the quickest way to reproduce from seed the type of 
an individual plant. 

Columbines are not readily wind-pollinated and, if a plant 

is isolated a few feet and the pistils stripped before the buds 

open, bees will not visit it. Caging is unnecessary, and pollen 


| can be applied by hand with a minimum of bother. By pick- 


ing an unopened bud a day or two before it is needed and let- 
ting it open indoors in a glass of water, it is easy to have a 
supply of uncontaminated pollen on hand. 

Goldfinches will steal the seed when it is nearly ripe, but 
this difficulty can be obviated by picking the pods with a bit 
of stem and letting them ripen indoors in a glass of water. 

—Jack Ingold. 
Madison, Wis. 


The Fast-Growing Kudzu Vine 


OT infrequently inquiries are made for a vine which will 
soon cover the side of a building or perhaps grow over 

the roof of an objectionable structure. Undoubtedly the 
Kudzu vine meets this demand to a greater extent than any 


_ other, for it has been known to grow 50 feet or more in a 


single season. This rapid growth is not likely to follow the 
first season’s planting, however. One or two years are required 
for the Kudzu vine to get thoroughly well established, but 
after that its annual growth will be amazing. 

The plant dies back each year to the ground and the old 
growth should be cut away. This is not a vine to be planted 
for its flowers, but for its rapidity of growth, although it is 
pleasant to look upon because of the large green leaves. It is a 
good vine to plant in dry places, because it almost never 
suffers from lack of water, but it prefers soil which does not 
contain lime. After it becomes well established, new plants 
can be obtained by dividing the roots. 
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COLCHICUM 


1.) f) Cast hatnn- Powering Croces 


5 BULBS $1.00 


POSTPAID 
Each bulb prod many delicate pink 
y indoors without soil or water 
if aware! in the garden now, you will 
have flowers before Fall. Try this 
attractive and remarkable novelty 


BULB CATALOG FREE 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


RFD6. BOX 516-H. TACOMA, WASH. 


HERBS 


Pot-grown plants: over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 
Write for Catalogue 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
BRADLEY HILLS 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 
























Lectures with Demonstrations 


for Amateurs 
On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how 
to transplant them. House plants and how 
to grow healthy ones. Cuttings from house 
lants. Directions for forcing bulbs indoors. 
ow to plant window boxes, Summer and 
Winter. Fee on application. 

Mrs. JOHN S. CODMAN 
QUAIL ST.. WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
TEL. PARKWAY 0124 
Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 








IRISES and ORIENTAL POPPIES: Free 
booklet with colored illustrations and de- 
scriptions of best improved varieties. Plant 
in Summer months. Write Weed’s National 
Iris Gardens, Box 123-H, Beaverton, 
Oregon. 





HEMEROCALLIS HYBRIDS including 
English imports. Reasonably priced. Special 
offer: Three Margaret Perry, rose-red and 
buff orange, four feet, long blooming season. 
Postpaid two dollars. Leonard Howard, 
Smyth Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





HIMALAYAN ORCHIDS: Bulbs, Seeds. 
Caladiums. Catalogue free. 20 sorts of 
Alpine seeds $3.50 post free. The Chandra 
Nursery, P. O. Rhenock, Sikkim 56, India. 





NATURAL COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS: 
Transparencies or prints. Mrs. Luella A. 
Greenleaf, Davidson Rd., Wakefield, Mass., 
Crystal 1333. 





IRISES AND ORIENTAL POPPIES: 12 
large, fine Iris rhizomes for $2.00. Send for 
catalogue. Edgewood Iris Gardens, Lock- 
port, N. Y 





DAFFODILS: Choicest domestic and im- 
ported varieties. Also finest new Hybrid 
Hemerocallis. Price lists on request 
Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 





OLDEN TIME BEVERAGES, booklet, 
$1.00: Receipts for herb teas, home made 
wines, cordials, vinegars, shrubs and other 
mixings. Alice Earle Hyde, Bantam, Conn. 





IRIS: Fine selection of extra strong plants. 
Free catalogue upon request. Rockmont 
Nursery, Boulder, Colorado. 





AUTUMN FLOWERING CROCUS: Spe- 
ciosus, blue; Zonatus, rose-lilac. 10 of each 
—50c postpaid. Finest quality. Catalogue 
of fine bulbs on request. McLean Bulb 
Farm, Elma, Washington. 





STERNBERGIA LUTEA: Ready now. 12 
$2.00, 100 $14.00. Miss E. C. Davis, Lees- 
burg, Va 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WORKING GARDENER-SUPERINTEND- 
ENT: Scotch, married, childless. Life ex- 
perience in greenhouses, lawns, vegetables, 
live stock. Good references. C. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 











Gardener wants position. ey Eng- 


lish training, indoor and outdoor. 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston. Mass. 





